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THE GIRAFFE, orn CAMELOPARD. 


Atrnoven this beautiful and singularly-formed 
animal was well known to the ancients, and exhibited 
before the Roman emperors at their festivals and 
triumphs, the barren knowledge of its existence was 
all that was possessed by Europeans until the visit of 
the French traveller, Le Vaillant, to Southern Africa, 
about 1780. His accounts, too, were decked out in all 
the fanciful imagery of the writers of his nation, so 
that considerable doubts existed as to the perfect ac- 
euracy of his description. These doubts have since 
been removed by recent discoveries, and the correct- 
ness of this naturalist’s account fully proved. 

The first living specimens of the Giraffe known in 
Europe in modern times, were sent as presents by the 
Pacha of Egypt, to the kings of England and France, 
in 1827. ‘To the king of France he sent a young 
female, still living, though in a precarious state, at 
the Jardin des Plantes, [the Museum of Natural His- 
tory] at Paris, and to George the Fourth of England, 
one other. The latter was sent to Windsor, and kept 
in a place prepared for it in the Great Park, but it 
died in 1829; its skin was stuffed, and is now in the 
Museum of Natural History belonging to the Zoological 
Society of London, together with the skeleton, which 
by great skill and cyre was preserved entire. 

The animal that was sent to France was retained 
during the Winter at Marseilles, in order to inure it 
to the climate, and, by good management, she was 
enabled to reach Paris in perfect health, During her 
progress to the capital, many singular marks of 
honour were bestowed upon her; the Prefect of Mar- 
seilles caused her body-cloth to be embroidered with 
the arms of France, and deputations from the dif- 
ferent towns were despatched to meet the cavalcade 
of which the Giraffe formed a part. In one instance, 
the number of horsemen which accompanied the 
party from Lyons so alarmed the timid creature that 
she broke from her keepers, and the horses them- 
selves being in their turn alarmed, a scene of con- 
fusion ensued which baffles description, and it was 
some time before order was restored. 

The simultaneous arrival in the capitals of two of 
the most enlightened and inquiring nations of Europe, 
of living specimens-of an animal, whose very existence, 
to say nothing of its nature and habits, had for a 
long time been treated as a sort of romance of natural 
history, may well be considered as an era in the 
science. Public curiosity, though excited to the highest 
degree, was, however, in this country at least, but 
very partially gratified, for, from the circumstance of 
the animal being the private property of the king, 
and preserved in the grounds of a royal residence, 
access to it was very sparingly granted. The 
ZooLtocicaL Socrety of Lonpon, to whom the 
country is so deeply indebted for the liberal and en- 
lightened spirit with which it has cultivated and 
extended the knowledge of Natural History, had been 
zealously exerting itself to add the Giraffe to its splen- 
did stock of animals; but for a long period every 
attempt failed. At length success crowned their 
efforts, and the welcome intelligence was received 
that the four beautiful animals, represented in our 
engraving, and now in the Zoological Gardens in the 
Regent's Park, London, had been safely landed at 
Malta, on account of the society, on the 2Ist of 
November, 1835. It was deemed advisable to let 
them remain at Malta during the Winter, and in the 
Spring they were embarked on board the Manchester, 
a large steam-vessel, well fitted up for their reception, 
and safely landed at Blackwall, on the 24th of May last. 

The capture of these animals, in their native deserts, 
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was achieved by M. Tursavt, an enterprising French- 
man, who, from long residence in Egypt and the 
neighbouring countries, was wel] acquainted with the 
best means of securing them. Having agreed, for a 
stipulated sum, to land one or more of. the animals 
at Malta, he departed from Cairo in April, 1834, 
We shall continue our account by quoting M., 
Thibaut’s own interesting narrative of his proceedings, 
as communicated in a letter to the secretary of the 
society, and since published. 


Having learnt, on my arrival at Malta, that you were 
desirous of information on the subject of the four Giraffes 
whieh the society has intrusted to my care, I regard it asa 
duty to transmit to you a short statement, by which you 
will become aware of the difficulties that I encountered in 
obtaining and preserving for the society these interesting 
animals, which are now, I hope, altogether out of danger. 

Instructed by Colonel Campbell, his majesty’s consul 
general in the Levant, and desirous of rendering available 
for the purposes of the Zoological Society the knowledge 
which I had acquired by twelve years experience in travel 
ling in the interior of Africa, I quitted Cairo on the 15th 
of April, 1834. After sailing up the Nile as far as Wadi 
Halfa (the second cataract), I took camels, and proceeded 
to Debbat, a province of Dongolah; whence, on the 14th of 
July, I started for the desert of Kordofan. 

Being perfectly acquainted with the locality, and on 
friendly terms with the Arabs of the country, I attached 
them to me still more by the desire of profit. All were 
desirous of accompanying me in my pursuit of the Giraffes, 
which, up to that time, they had hunted solely for the sake 
of the flesh, which they eat, and of the skin, from which 
they make bucklers and sandals. I availed myself of the 
emulation which prevailed among the Arabs, and as the 
season was far advanced and favourable, I proceeded im- 
mediately to the south-west of Kordofan. 

It was on the 15th of August that I saw the first two 
Giraffes. A rapid chase on horses accustomed to the 
fatigues of the desert, put us in possession, at the end of 
three hours, of the largest of the two: the mother of one of 
those now in my charge. Unable to take her alive, the 
Arabs killed her with blows of the sabre, and, cutting her to 
pieces, carried the meat to the head-quarters which we had 
established in a wooded situation; an arrangement neces- 
sary for our own comforts, and to secure pasturage for the 
camels of both sexes which we had brought with us in aid 
of the object of our chase. We deferred until the morrow 
the pursuit of the young Giraffe, which my companions 
assured me they would have no difficulty in again discover- 
ing. The Arabs are very fond of the flesh of this animal ; 
and the liye embers being quickly covered with slices of 
the meat, I found it to be excellent eating. 

On the following day, the 16th of August, the Arabs 
started at aaybreak in search of the young one, of which 
we had lost sight not far from our camp. The sandy 
nature of the soil of the desert is well adapted to afford in- 
dications to a hunter, and in a very short time we were on 
the track of the animal which was the object of our pur- 
suit. We followed the traces with rapidity and in silence, 
cautious to avoid alarming the creature while it was yet at 
a distance from us. Unwearied myself, and anxious to act 
in the same manner as the Arabs, I followed them im- 
patiently, and at nine o'clock in the morning I had the 
happiness to find myself in possession of the Giraffe. A 
premium was given to the hunter whose horse had first 
come up with the animal, and this reward was the more 
merited as the laborious chase was pursued in the midst of 
brambles and of thorny trees. 

Possessed of this Giraffe, it was necessary to rest for 
three or four days, in order to render it sufficiently tame. 
During this period an Arab constantly held it at the emd of 
along cord. By degrees it became accustomed to the pre- 
sence of man, and took a little nourishment. To furnish 
milk for it I had brought with me female camels. It be- 
came gradually reconciled to its condition, and was soon 
willing to follow, in short stages, the route of our caravan. 

This first Giraffe, captured at four days’ journey to the 
south-west of Kordofan, will enable us to form some judg- 
ment as to its probable age at present; as I have observed 
its growth and its mode of life. When it first came into 
my hands, it was necessary to insert a finger into its mouth 
in order to deceive it into a belief that the nipple of its dam 
was there; then it sucked freely, According to the opinion 
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of the Arabs, and to the length of time that I have had it, 
this first Giraffe cannot be more than nineteen months old. 
Since I have had it, its size has fully doubled. 

The first run of the Giraffe is exceedingly rapid. The 
swiftest horse, if unaccustomed to the desert, could not 
come up with it unless with extreme difficulty. The Arabs 
accustom their coursers to hunger and to fatigue; milk 
cenerally serves them for food, and gives them power to 
continue their exertions during a very long run. If the 
Giraffe reaches a mountain, it passes the heights with 
rapidity: its feet, which are like those of a goat, endow it 
with the dexterity of that animal; it bounds over ravines 
with incredible power; horses cannot, in such situations, 
compete with it. ‘ 

The Giraffe is fond of a wooded country. The leaves of 
trees are its principal food. Its conformation allows of its 
reaching their tops. The one of ‘vhich I have previously 
spoken as having been killed by the Arabs, measured 
twenty-one French feet in height from the ears to the 
hoofs. Green herbs are also very agreeable to this animal ; 
but its structure does not admit of its feeding on them 
in the same manner as our domestic animals, such as 
the ox and the horse. It is obliged to straddle; its two 
fore-feet are gradually stretched widely apart from each 
other, and its neck being then bent into a semicircular 
form, the animal is thus enabled to collect the grass. But 
on the instant that any noise interrupts its repast, the 
animal raises itself with rapidity, and has recourse to im- 
mediate flight. 

The Giraffe eats with great delicacy, and takes its food 
leaf by leaf, collecting them from the trees by means of its 
long tongue. It rejects the thorns, and in this respect 
differs from the Camel. As the grass on which it is now 
fed is cut for it, it takes the upper part only, and chews it 
until it perceives that the stem is too coarse forit. Great 
care is required for its preservation, and especially great 
cleanliness. It is extremely fond of society, and is very 
sensible. I have observed one of them shed tears when it 
no longer saw its companions, or the persons who were in’ 
the habit of attending to it. 

I was so fortunate as to collect five individuals at Kor- 
dofan; but the cold weather of December, 1834, killed four 
of them in the desert on the route to Dongolah, my point 
of departure for Bebbah. Only one was preserved; this 
was the first specimen that I obtained, and the one of 
which I have already spoken. After twenty-two days in 
the desert, I reached Dongolah on the 6th of January, 1835. 

Unwilling to return to Cairo without being really useful 
to the Society, and being actually at Dongolah, I deter- 
mined on resuming the pursuit of Giraffes. I remained 
for three months in the desert, crossing it in all directions. 
Arabs in whom I could confide accompanied me, and our 
course was through districts destitute of everything. We 
had to dread the Arabs of Darfour, of which country I saw 
the first mountain. "We were successful in our researches, 
and obtained three smaller Giraffes. Experience suggested 
to me the best means of preserving them. 

Another trial was reserved for me: that of transporting 
the animals from Wadi Halfa to Cairo, Alexandria, 
and Malta. Providence has enabled me to surmount all 
difficulties. The most that they suffered was at sea, during 
their passage, which lasted twenty-four days, with the 
weather very tempestuous. 

I arrived at Malta on the 21st of November. We were 
there detained in quarantine for twenty-five days, after 
which, through the kind care of Mr. Bourchier, these 
valuable animals were placed in a good situation, where 
nothing was wanting for their comfort. With the view of 
preparing them for the temperature of the country to which 
they will eventually be removed, I have not thought it 
advisable that they should be clothed. During the last 
week the cold has been much greater than they have 
hitherto experienced; but they have, thanks to the kindness 
of Mr. Bourchier, every thing that can be desired. 

These four Giraffes, three males and one female, are so 
interesting and so beautiful, that 1 shall exert myself to the 
utmost to be of use to them. 

M. Thibaut, having thus fulfilled his engagement, 
received seven hundred pounds, the stipulated sum. 
He remained, however, on the island during the 
Winter-months, and accompanied his charge to Eng- 
land, the weather being much more moderate than 
during the previous voyage. The animals being 
safely landed at Blackwall, it was intended to re- 
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tain them there for some few days, or, at least until 
they were accustomed to the sight of strangers; but 
they were so little incommoded by the presence of 
visiters, that preparations were made for their re- 
moval to the gardens on the following morning. At 
three o'clock in the morning, the extremely novel and 
interesting cavalcade started from Blackwall. At the 
head of the party was a detachment of the police; 
behind these were the Secretary of the Society, 
attended by some members of the Council, and M. 
Thibaut, preceding the four stately animals, accom- 
panied by three Nubians and one Maltese, attired in 
their native costumes. Their progress through the 
different streets was only impeded by the [natural 
timidity of the animals; on the appearance of a 
cow grazing in a field in the neighbourhood of the 
Commercial Road, one of the animals kicked out 
violently with his hind legs, in the manner of a 
horse, evidently in the greatest degree of terror, and 
one of the attendants became so alarmed that he 
jumped over a fence into the field; nor could the 
Giraffes be induced to go forward until the cow was 
driven to a remote corner. At the sight of the turn- 
pike-gate in the City Road, they were also startled, as 
well as at the large show-bill of a tavern in that 
neighbourhood. On these occasions, M. Thibaut 
preceded them with a bag containing lumps of loaf 
sugar, of which they are remarkably fond, and which 
induced them to go forward when all other means 
failed. No other incident, of any consequence, oc- 
curred, and they arrived safely at the Gardens, about 
six o'clock, without seeming in the least degree in- 
convenienced or alarmed at their novel situation. 

These animals are all young, none of them exceed- 
ing two years of age. Their height at present is 
from ten to twelve feet, but when full-grown they will 
probably reach as much as twenty-one feet from the 
ground to the top of the horns. 

It was curious to observe the behaviour of the 
gentle creatures when placed in their new habitations 


‘in the Regent's Park; every part of it underwent 


the closest scrutiny, every sound attracted their 
attention, while the mild, it may be said, amiable, 
expression of their large and brilliant eyes imparted 
a peculiar interest to their appearance. 

A writer in the last number of the Quarterly Review, 
after describing the Elephant and the Rhinoceros, 
thus speaks of the four splendid specimens of the 
Giraffes at present in that establishment. 

Few contrasts are greater than that between these heavy 
es of flesh and bone, and the light and elegant 
Giraffes, with their sleek, rich, dappled coats, towering 
swan-like necks, lofty heads and large brilliant eyes, worthy 
of Juno herself, and full of noble expression. The sweep 
of their vision is most extensive, for they can see before 
them, below them, and behind them, without turning the 
head. What an idea does it convey of the power of 
modification, when we recollect that the number of neck- 
bones in the Elephant and in the Giraffe are exactly similar! 
Can we wonder at the emotion with which Le Vaillant saw 
the first traces of a Giraffe, or at the ecstacy,—was it not 
mingled with pity ?—with which he was possessed when 
the first lay extended at his feet*. He had before him 
an animal whose very existence was at that time questioned 
and treated by many as a fable. What a magnificent 
spectacle must it be to see a herd of these splendid creatures 


m 
Dia 


* The delight of Le Vaillant when he tirst beheld this nearly 
unknown creature stretched on the ground before him, was, accord- 
ing to his own description, great in the extreme. His principal 
attendant had broken his collar-bone in the enterprise, but so little 
did{ the naturalist sympathize with the sufferer, that, instead of 
attempting to soothe his pain, he descanted on the beauties of the 
Giraffe. After he had carefully skinned his capture, the attendants 
were allowed to partake of the flesh, of which Le Vaillant also ate, 
and he declared it to be excellent’; part of his share consisted of the 
thigh-bones, broiled over the fire, and he was so gratified with the 
firmness and fine flavour of the marrow, that with true French 
frivolity he remarks, his only regret was, he had no bread with him 
in order that he might partake of a toast aud dripping ' 
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(and we xnow those who have seen them by forties and 
fiftizs at a time,) browsing on mimosas with their long 
flexible tongues, so beautifully adapted for the purpose. 

It is matter of congratulation, rather than of wonder, 
that the success which attended the experiment of 
founding a Zoological Garden in one part of the great 
metropolis of London, should have been followed by 
the introduction of a similar establishment in another 
part of that extended district. The tumble-down 
condition of Exeter-Change, and the consequent 
necessity of removing the “ Menagerie,” time out of 
mind there established, added to the increasing taste 
for, and improved knowledge of, natural history, com- 
bined to create, as it were, occasion for an auxiliary, 
not a rival establishment, wherein living specimens may 
be studied and compared. To this state of things we 
are indebted for the foundation of the Surrey 
ZooLoGicaL GARDENS, at Walworth, which speedily 
followed the opening of those in the Regent's Park. 
The spirited and enterprising proprietor of that esta- 
blishment has justified his claim to public approbation 
and support, no less by the skilful, than by the liberal 
manner, in which he has extended and maintained 
his noble collection of animals, and he has been 
peculiarly fortunate in the locality of his gardens, 
whith have proved to be more generally healthy than 
the patrician regions of Regent's Park. The soil of 
the latter neighbourhood is a stiff clay, very near the 
surface, and this, resisting the escape of the water, 
causes cold and humid exhalations, which produce a 
degree of unhealthiness comparatively unknown on the 
southern bank of the Thames, where the loose and friable 
soil is thoroughly drained by an absorbent quicksand, 
with which it has an almost direct communication, 

The proprietor of these well-placed Gardens, 
therefore, following the successful example of the 
Zoological Gardens, took measures for adding speci- 
mens of the Giraffe to his collection. He accordingly 
engaged Mr. Warwick to go in search of them; 
who, proceeding to Egypt, ascended the Nile as far 
as Sennaar, and there succeeded in obtaining three 
of the desired animals, which were managed with so 
much skill and care, that on the 9th of May in 
this year, they were embarked at Alexandria, and 
reached England after a voyage of sixty days, merely 
touching at Malta by the way. 

It is said that the activity and success of this 
gentleman was so great, that a steam-vessel was em- 
ployed by the Regent’s Park Society, at an expense of 
a thousand pounds, in preference to the slower mode 
of conveyance in a brig, which had been already char- 
tered, and by this means they were enabled to land 
their specimens in England before their rivals. The 
total expense to the Society in the Regent’s Park is 
stated to have been more than £2300, while that of 
the animals in the Surrey Gardens, is supposed even 
to exceed that sum. 

The three Giraffes in the Surrey collection, consist 
of one about fifteen feet in height, and two smaller 
ones about eleven feet each. Their ages are said to 
be two years and a half, and one and a half. 


Tue Giraffe is well known in Upper Egypt, and the 
butchers’ shambles in Sennaar, are frequently seen 
furnished with its flesh, and as the natives are unable 
to take the larger animals, on account of their strength 
and fleetness, it is always certain to be young and 
tender. 

That the Giraffe was considered a curiosity even in 
the times of the ancient Egyptians, is clear, from 
drawings of them which have been discovered among 
the monuments of that singular people. The annexed 
engraving is a reduced copy of one of these specimens 
of ancient art; it occurs among a series of repre- 
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sentations of various animals, such as lions, leopards, 
monkeys, &c., led about for exhibition, 








By this, it would appear, that the means employed 
to keep the animal in subjection, were a cord in the 
hand of each of the attendants, attached to-each of the 
fore-legs of the Giraffe. In another Egyptian painting 
we find one forming part of a present, consisting of 
various animals offered to some great personage. 

The name of Camelopard, given to this animal, is 
derived from two Latin words, Camelus, a Camel, and 
Pardus, a Panther, on account of its form somewhat 
resembling that of a camel, and from its being 
spotted like a panther. The Giraffe belongs to the 
order RuMINANTIA, but is a perfectly distinct and 
well-defined genus, between the Antelopes and the 
Stags. It was at first supposed that there was but one 
species of this animal, but subsequent researches have 
proved that there are two well-distinguished varieties, 
if they are not to be considered as different species ; 
the one is found in Nubia and Abyssinia, and the other 
in the countries north of the Cape of Good Hope. 

The ruminating animals are all vegetable-feeders, 
and vegetable food being less easy of digestion than 
animal, the apparatus for that purpose was necessarily 
more complicated ; we consequently find the intestines 
of all those animals which belong to this order much 
longer than those of the flesh- 
eaters; sometimes, indeed, twice 
the length. The stomach is also 
very complex, consisting of four 
different chambers, so that it may 
be said to possess four stomachs. 
The food, in the first instance, 
passes down the food-pipe, the wea- 
sand, and enters the first stomach 
A; here, after remaining for some 
time, it is passed into the honey- 
comb stomach s. In this, by some 
peculiar action, it is rolled up into 
small pellets and forced upwards 
into the mouth, where it undergoes 
the process of chewing, after which, 
the small muscular stomach pb, is, by means of appro- 
priate muscles, brought under the opening that leads 
from the throat, and receiving the well-masticated 
mass passes it into the fourth or last receptacle c. 

An error existed as to the anatomy of the Giraffe, 
in reference to the length of its legs; it was said that 
the fore-legs were much longer than the hinder. 
There is certainly an appearance of this being the 
case, but it arises from the great length of the 
processes of bone that are attached to that part of 
the spine immediately over the shoulders, 
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NEWSPAPER LITERATURE. 
No. IV. 


WE now come to an ra, which, dignified by the 


labours of the individuals enumerated at the close of* 


our preceding article, and of many others who were 


either contemporary with, or succeeded them, holds a 


prominent place in the annals of periodical literature. 
The writers of Essay who gave to the world the 
Spectator, Tatler, and other works of that description, 
may be regarded ‘as performing nearly the same 
functions as the principal editors of the metropolitan 
journals of the present day, (except, indeed, that 
they frequently combined more of amusement with 
instruction, than can be attained in the narrow limits 
of a newspaper column); and it is highly probable 
that the low state of the Newspaper Press at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, induced 
the English essayists of that period to address them- 
selves to the world in separate publications, instead 
of connecting their reputation with newspapers, which 
at that time possessed very little influence, and were 
conducted on too narrow a scale to admit either of 
much profit or credit to those engaged in their pro- 
duction*. In fact, some of the small weekly pub- 
lications of the description we have named, were 
evidently intended to serve the purpose of a news- 
paper; containing occasionally correspondence from 
foreign parts, and furnishing an abstract of any im- 
portant events that occupied the attention of Europe. 

It is true, that during the whole of this period, 
newspapers were published to supply the home and 
foreign news, some of them monthly and others 
weekly; (and, among other peculiarities, one of 
these, we learn, usually contained a translation of a 
French play or novel); but if we refer back to a 
newspaper of those days, we shall find how imper- 
fectly it performed the task of gratifying the public 
curiosity by furnishing early intelligence—how little 
of the spirit of enterprise was manifest in its columns, 
and how low in the scale of literature the editorial 
portions of it must be placed. Such as they were, 
however, newspapers appear to have been in great 
demand in the metropolis; and we even find the 
publisher of one of them complaining, with extra- 
ordinary and suspicious self-denial, of their ill ten- 
dency in turning men’s attention from their business. 
In a number of the British Mercurie, published in 
1712, the following passage occurs :— 

The meanest of shopkeepers and handicrafts spend 
whole days in coffee-houses to hear news and talk politics, 
whilst their wives and children want bread at home. 

The imposition of a stamp-duty in the following 
year, by rendering the production of a newspaper a 
work of greater responsibility, while it operated to 
suppress a host of frivolous publications of this 
nature, doubtless rendered more respectable those 
that remained. Of the origin of this duty, we find 
an explanatory passage in a work recently published, 
viz., Cook’s Life of Bolingbroke. : 

It appears, that about the time of which we are 
speaking, political pamphlets had so increased in 
number, and in virulence, that 

The Queen (Anne) concludes one of her messages to 
Parliament by representing the licentiousness of the press, 
* * * * * and she recommends the House to find a remedy 
equal to the mischief. In obedience to the Queen's desire, 
and at the instance of her Secretary, the Parliament passed 
a bill (1712--13), imposing a stamp upon pamphlets and 
periodical publications, the origin of the present newspaper 


stamp. At its origin the amount of this stamp was only a’ 


* See this illustrated in a subsequent part of this paper, by a 
detail of the income and expenditure of a journal at the period 
teferred to 
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halfpenny; and it is curious to observe what an effect this 
trifling impost had upon the circulation of the most favourite 
papers. Many were entirely discontinued, and several of 
those which survived were generally united into one publi- 
cation. The bill operated in a directly contrary manner to 
what the ministers had anticipated; for the opposition, who 
had more leisure, and perhaps more acrimony of feeling, 
were unanimous in the support of their cause. The 
adherents of ministers, who were by no means behind the 
opposition in their proficiency in the topic of defamation, 
were, it seems, not so strenuously supported; and the mea- 
sure thus chiefly destroyed those whom it was Bolingbroke'’s 
interest to protect. 

. For some reason, which we have not been able 
satisfactorily to trace, but, probably, from the effect 
alluded to by Mr. Cook, the stamp-duties were re- 
moved shortly after their imposition, and were not 
again enforced until 1725; since which period, they 
have been thrice altered in amount. 

In order to understand how so small a duty as one 
halfpenny should operate so strongly upon these 
periodical publications, we must look at the price 
at which they were vended at that period. The 
majority of them were published at a penny, many 
at a halfpenny, and one was even published so low as 
a farthing, and was entitled All Alive and Merry, or 
the London Daily Post. Specimens of these, and 
many more, are preserved in the British Museum. 
We have now before us, a fair sample of the early 
English newspaper press, in the first journal printed 
in Salisbury. Its title is so curious, and so fully 
explains the nature of the publication, that we are 
tempted to copy it into this article. It runs thus :— 

The Salisbury Post Man: or, Packet of Intelligence, 
from France, Spain, Portugal, &c. Saturday, Sept. 27th, 
1715. [No.1.] 

*,* This paper contains an abstract of the most material 
occurrences of the whole week, foreign and domestick: and 
will be continued every post, provided a sufficient number 
will subscribe for its encouragement. 

If two hundred subscribe, it shall be delivered to any 
private or publick house in town, every Munday, Thursday, 
and Saturday morning, by eight of the clock, during the 
Winter-season, and by six inthe Summer, for three half- 
pence each. 

Any person in the country may order it by the post, eoach, 
carriers, or market people; to whom they shall be carefully 
delivered. 

It shall be always printed in a sheet and half, and on as 
good paper; but this containing the whole week's news 
can't be afforded under twopence. 

Note. For encouragement to all those that may have 
occasion to enter advertisements, this paper will be made 
public in every market town forty miles distant from this 
city; and several will be sent as far as Exeter. 

Besides the News, we perform all other matters belong- 
ing to our art and mystery, whether in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Algebra, Mathematicks, &c. 

Printed by Samuel Farley, at his office adjoyning to Mr. 
Robert Silcocks, on the ditch in Sarum, Anno 1715. 

One part of the intelligence contained in the above- 
named paper is described as All from the Written 
Letter ; but a great portion is supplied from the London 
Evening Post. 

The newspaper from which the foregoing is taken, 
consists of two sheets of small folio, whereof no less 
than two pages are occupied with the title we have 
extracted. It will be seen, from the proposal therein 
contained, that the entire income of the paper,—to 
meet every expense, including its delivery to sub- 
scribers,—no trifling matter, we may infer, in the 
then imperfect state of the post-office deliveries, and 
which must have rendered special meszengers indis- 
pensable to its circulation ; the entire income amounted 
to no more than 25s. each number, or 3/. 15s. per 
week ! 

Little improvement or change of any kind is visible 
in newspapers for the succeeding half century: in 
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1724, the number of them published in London was 
twenty-one, viz., three daily, ten three times a week, 
and eight weekly; in 1782, the entire number, sepa- 
rately published throughout Great Britain, was only 
fifty-eight, and many of these were still extremely 
primitive in their arrangements. The restrictions 
imposed upon their conductors in some parts of the 
empire were extremely heavy; for so late as the 26th 
of June, 1790, the printer of the Dublin Morning 
Post stood in the pillory on College Green, for copying 
a paragraph from the London papers, which stated 
that 

The was formerly a very domestic woman, but 
now gives up too much of ‘her time to politics. 





Had the promulgators of such silly gossip been dealt 
with in a similar manner on recent occasions, many 
an unfortunate newsmonger would have formed a 
mark for rotten eggs, and the other pleasant accom- 
paniments of an hour's airing in the pillory. 

From the close of the eighteenth century, the in- 
crease of newspapers became very rapid, and the 
competition which their multiplication produced also 
caused very great improvements to be made in them. 
In 1821, the number of separate newspapers pub- 
lished in this country was 166; and the facility with 
which they were produced by the application of steam- 
machinery to the art of printing (which came into 
extensive use about this time), combined with the 
favourable opportunity presented for internal im- 
provements by the continuance of peace, had caused 
their numbers to increase, in the succeeding ten years, 
to 294. This is probably about their extent at the 
present time; although the frequent appearance of 
short-lived newspaper speculations renders it difficult 
to estimate their number with correctness. The cir- 
culation of the newspapers printed in the metropolis 
alone, exceeds twenty-two millions of copies ! 

It is a singular fact, that in the whole of Scotland, 
not one daily newspaper is published ; although it is 
generally admitted that the pursuit of every descrip- 
tion of knowledge is a marked characteristic of that 
thrifty and thriving people. In the decaying capital 
of the sister island, on the contrary, no less than five 
daily journals were lately in existence; and at the 
present time three continue to find an extensive cir- 
culation amongst the almost-universal poverty of 
Dublin. This may, perhaps, be partly accounted for 
by the diminished stamp-duty on Irish newspapers: 
being one-half only of the amount borne by those 
published in other parts of the United Kingdom. 

The entire number of separate newspapers published 
in Europe, was calculated, at the close of the year 
1834, at 2148; although probably not one-half of 
that number are permitted to enjoy the slightest 
political independence. 

[To be Continued.] 


How many brave ships have perished in the storms, not- 
withstanding their fine names;—The Prosperous, The 
Success, The Happy Return !—FLavet. 


Tue beautiful scenes of nature have a most impressive 
effect ; as life advances, and the common resting-place of 
ail is brought nearer and nearer to us, the real comforts of 
religion and humble faith are beyond all price: they can 
soothe us when all earthly comforts fail——Mrs. Bowxes’s 
Summer Visits to Cottages. 


Wuar a labyrinth is there in the story of Joseph, able to 
convert a Stoic; surely there are in every man’s life certain 
rubs, doublings, and wrenches, which pass for a while as 
tne effects of chance, but at*the last, well examined, prove 
the mere hand of God.——Sir Tuomas Brown. 
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THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER. 





THE HARVEST MOON, 


Anp what, if No PECULIAR CAUSE, 
Beyond the course of nature’s laws, 
Thus gives the harvest moon to shine ;— 
What; if that bounteous care benign 
Be but a portion of the whole 
Stupendous plan, which bids her roll 
Her silver orb through heaven's highway 
In course oblique, that so her ray 
May best to all beneath the sky 
Its light, as most they need, supply ;— 
What though to those, who mark aright 
Eaclr monthly course with watchful sight, 
Each Montu at TIMEs her rising sphere 
With small the intervals appear, 
What times you see her paths decline 
Least from the horizontal line, 
Though noticed most in Autumn eves, 
When her expanded face receives 
The western sun’s departing rays, 
And back returns the full-orb’d blaze 
Reflected from her mirror sheen ; 
And reapers by her beams serene 
Behold postpon’d the approaching night, 
And bless the salutary light ;— 
Shall we for this the rather fail 
With meek and GRATEFUL HEART to hail 
The wisdom, goodness, and the might; 
Which made “ the moon to rule the night ;” 
Taught at her birth to know the time, 
Both when to quit, and when to climb, 
The heavenly slope; with lamp divine, 
When needed most, the most to shine; 
Tn equatorial skies to gleam 
With nor prolong’d nor shorten’d beam; 
At the dark poles, or south or north, 
To go with welcome brightness forth, 
And half her course, undimm’d supply 
Effulgence to the sunless sky ; 
In this our intermediate space, 
To hold a fractuating place, 
And through her monthly season range 
With ever varying interchange : 
But most, when Autumn most requires 
The cresset of her useful fires, 
To glad the farmer’s longing sight, 
And bless him with the harvest light. 
Ah! who unmov’d abroad can look 
On yon bright page of nAture’s book 
In grand simplicity display’d ? 
Ah! who his feeble sight to aid, 
Can call his meditating mind, 
And think on Him, who, unconfin’d 
Ilimself, each orb that o’er us rolls 
Confines, directs, maintains, controls; 
Nor see‘in every thing above 
A MIRACLE of POWER and LovE ? 
[Abridged from Bisnor Mant’s British Months.] 


Young persons, especially, will pardon the suggestion, 
that, in no way perhaps, can their store of applicable know- 
ledge be more certainly, though at first almost imper- 
ceptibly, increased, than by habitually reading with a pen 
in the hand. There is much good sense in the doggrel 
verses, for which we are indebted to no ordinary thinker,— 

* * * * * * -f 

Tn reading authors, when you find 

Bright passages, that strike your mind, 

And which, perhaps, you may have reason 

To think on, at another season, 

Be not contented with the sight, 

3ut take them down in black. and white ; 
Such a respect is wisely shown, 
As makes another’s sense one’s own.— Byrom. 


One caution, however, is here indispensable; that ly 
deep and diligent meditation, we acquire something whic! 
may truly be called ouR own: for, as Milton says,— 


* * * © * © # 


Who reads 

Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 

A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 

Uncertain and unsettled still remains ; 

Deep versed in books, and shallow in himself. 
Bisuop Jess. 
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OF ATHEISM. 
Arrer having considered some of the chief attri- 
butes of God, in order to raise up in our minds great 
and worthy apprehensions of him, and to beget in 
our hearts holy affections, suitable to our condition 
and daily dependence upon him, the author of the 
following passage proceeds to say: That there should 
be any persons so blind and weak, as for a moment, 
even in thought, either to deny his Being, or to ex- 
clude his superintending providence from the universe, 
may well excite our pity, astonishment, and concern. 

That the substance of which the world is framed 
existed from eternity, and that all the parts of it being 
in motion, after innumerable trials, so assembled 
themselves together at last, as to fall into the happy 
order in which we see them now, that men first 
sprang like mushrooms out of the mud and slime of 
the earth; that all their thoughts, and the whole of 
what they call the soul, are only the various actions 
and repercussions of small particles of matter; that 
the whole system of the world, and every being 
therein, is nothing but mere matter and motion ; mat- 
ter dividing itself into particles of such and such a 
figure, and motion directing itself into such and such 
tracts, and turnings, and deviations ; that they dance 
and frisk about as they think fit, and yet keep every- 
thing in due regularity, while there is no God at all to 
superintend them, or while the drowsy God sits s/eep- 
ing in heaven, never taking part in their concerns : 
these are some of the wild, extravagant, opinions of 
deluded spirits, the very mentioning of which, it may 
be hoped, will be sufficient to confute them. 

For will-any one seriously pretend, that the great 
and curious structure of the world was made by acci- 
dent? As well might he pretend that once upon a 
time a certain quantity of stone and timber, iron, 
lead, and other materials, met happily together by 
chance, at St. Paul's, and there fell to work; the 
stones carving themselves, the timber hewing itself, 
the iron-and lead getting into their proper places, and 
so finishing that famous cathedral without the held 
of any architect. And yet, alas! what comparison 
is there between the largest and most curious building 
in the world, and the immense fabric of the universe ! 
Beyond all other credulity, therefore, is that of the 
Atheist, whose imagination is so absurdly strong, as 
to believe that CHaNnce could make a world, when it 
cannot build a house; that Caance could produce all 
plants, when it cannot paint a landscape; that CHANCE 
could form all animals, when it cannot so much as 
make a watch, or any other inanimate machine ! 

There may, however, be those who, contenting 
themselves with words, are for ascribing the forma- 
tion of the world to Fate or Nature, rather than 
Cuance. They do right in objecting to the latter as 
acause of the world’s existence. For, in fact, CHANCE 
seems only to be a term, by which we express our 
ignorance of the cause of anything: it is, in truth, 
NotuineG; nor can chance ever produce anything of 
itself! And yct, as to Fare, that is nothing but a series 
of events, and declares nothing concerning the cause 
of that connexion, nor why it is. And as to Nature, 
whatever may be meant by it, the /aws of Nature 
must necessarily imply some Lecistator, and are 
consequently posterior to that which constituted 
them; and if it be used to imply natural or second 
causes, still these are nothing but either the inanimate 
motions of senseless matter, or the voluntary motions 
of dependent creatures ; one the direct operation, and 
the other the free permission, of Him who ruleth 
over all. So that to Him we must at last be carried, in 


* all our meditations and disquisitions on the subject. 


[From the Guardian of Education.]} 
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THE SAGACITY OF THE BEAR. 
Tue following singular anecdote is taken from Mr. 
Edward Wilson Landor’s very interesting Travels in 
The North of Europe. It illustrates, in a high degree, 
the wonderful powers of animal instinct, which some- 
times seems almost to enter the province of reason. 


A man set off one morning [in Sweden] to shoot the 
Tjader, or Tjor, (Cock of the Woods,) which is effected in 
this wise:—The bird is so extremely shy, that he may 
rarely be met with, except in the pairing season, when 
every morning he renews his song. He usually com 
mences just ‘before sunrise, beginning in a loud strain, 
which gradually sinks into a low key, until he is quite 
entranced with his own melody; he then droops his wings 
to the earth and runs to the distance of several feet, 
calling Cluck! cluck! cluck! during which time he is 
said to be incapable of seeing, (so wrapt up is he in his 
own contemplations,) and may be caught even with the 
hand by those who are near enough. As the fit lasts only 
a few moments, the sportsman must, if unready, wait for 
the next occasion; for should he advance a step, except 
when the bird is thus insensible, he will certainly be over- 
heard and the victim escape. 

Well, the man I began to speak of being early one 
morning in pursuit of this bird, heard his song at a short 
distance, and, as soon as the clucking commenced, of course 
advanced as rapidly as he could, and then remained motion- 
less till these particular notes again sounded. It was quite 
dusk, the sun not having yet risen, but the song seemed to 
come from the centre of an open space in the forest, from 
which the sportsman was just emerging. He could not 
see many yards before him, and only followed the direction 
of the sound. It so happened, that from another point, but 
at no great distance, a bear was advancing on the Tjider, 
just in the manner of, and with the same steps as the man. 

The hunter, whilst standing motionless, thought he per- 
ceived a dark object on one side of him, but it did not 
much engage his attention, and at the usual note he moved 
on towards the game, but was surprised to see that the 
black object had also advanced in an equal degree, and 
now stood on a line with him. Still he was so eager after 
the bird that he could think of nothing else, and approached 
close to his prey before he perceived that a large bear stood 
within a few feet of him; and, in fact, just as they were 
both about to spring on the bird, they caught sight of each 
other, and each thought proper to slink back After having 
retreated a short distance, the man began to think it would 
be rather inglorious to yield the prize without a struggle, 
and there being now a good deal more light he returned to 
the spot, when it appeared that the bear had also taken the 
same resolution, and was actually advancing over the open 
space I had mentioned, growling and tearing up the moss 
with her feet. Though the man had only shot in his gun 
he fired without hesitation, and immediately took to his 
heels and fied, conceiving the bear to be close in his rear, and 
ventured not to pause till he had gained his own habitation. 
Having armed himself anew, and taken a companion with 
him, he again repaired to the spot, where he found the bear 
lying dead on the ground, some of the shots having entered 
her heart. If this anecdote be true (which I believe it to 
be), it exhibits a remarkable instance of sagacity, that the 
bear should advance on the Tjiider exactly in the method 
of a human hunter. 


My morning haunts are, where they should be, at home; 
not sleeping, or concocting the surfeits of an irregular feast, 
but up, and stirring; in Winter, often ere the sound of any 
bell awake men to labour or devotion; in Summer, as oft 
with the bird that first rises, or not much tardier, to read 
good authors, or cause them to be read, till the attention be 
weary, or memory have its full freight ——MiLton. ~ 


Wuen everything appears to go on regularly and smoothly, 
the wisest and best of poot inconsiderate mortals are too apt 
to slumber in unthinking security, till some open instance 
of extraordinary preservation awakens them to a quick and 
lively sense of dependence on Him, whose ever-watchful 
providence protects them in the innumerable unseen dan 
gers to which they are exposed in every instant of their 
existence. Such thoughts must arise in every thinking 
mind, and always accompanied with an increase of grateful 
feelings to that beneficent and gracious God, to whom we 
owe all we have and all we are.——Mrs, Carrer. 
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DUNOTTAR CASTLE. 


DonNOrtar Caste is situated on a lofty rock over- 
looking the German Ocean, on the eastern coast of 
Scotland, in the shire of Kincardine. This strong- 
hold is only accessible by the land-side, and that merely 
by a narrow, steep, and winding path, over a deep gully, 
which connects it to the main-land, and which serves 
as a kind of natural fosse, or ditch, the adjacent rock 
having been rendered inaccessible by art. 

The entrance to the Castle is by a long and narrow 
passage, which was formerly strongly fortified. This 
passage leads into the quadrangle of the fortress, 
which covers an English acre and a quarter. Among 
the ruins of buildings contained in the Castle, the 
most conspicuous is a square tower, supposed to have 
been built in the fourteenth century. On this rock, 
notwithstanding its difficulty of access, the church 
and burial-place of the parish were originally built. 

During the contention between Bruce and Baliol, 
the natural strength of this situation induced Sir 
William Keith, then great Marshal of Scotland, to 
build a Castle on it as a place of safety for himself 
and friends, during those troublesome times; in 
order to avoid offence, he first built a church in a 
more convenient place. But this was ‘not sufficient 
to avert the indignation of the Bishop of St. Andrew’s, 
who pronounced sentence of excommunication against 
him for a desecration of holy ground. It was not 
without great difficulty that this was removed by a 
direct interference on the part of the Pope, in 1394. 

In 1296, before the removal of the church, a body 
of Englishmen, said by a Scotch poet to have 
amounted to four thousand men, were hemmed in at 
this place by Sir William Wallace, and destroyed by 
fire and drowning. The story has been thus told :— 

The Englishmen that durst not them abide, 
Before the host full fear’dly forth did flie 
To Dunottar, a swake within the sea. 

Some betook themselves to the church where the 

bishop was, who in vain interceded for their lives, but 
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Wallace in fire garb set all hastily, 

Burnt up the Kirk and all that was therein. 
Some hung on crags right dolefully to die, 
Some lap, some fell, some fluttered in the sea; 
No Southeron in life was left in that hold, 

And them within they burnt to powder cold. 

During the usurpation of Cromwell, the Regalia of 
Scotland, consisting of the crown, sword, and sceptre, 
were deposited in this Castle. The then earl of Kin- 
cardine being appointed one of the commissioners for 
managing the government while his Majesty was 
abroad. Mr. Ogilvie, to whom the defence of Dunottar 
was intrusted, finding it so closely invested that it 
could not long hold out, prevailed on the wife of the 
minister of Kineef, a bold and prudent woman, who 
happened to be in the Castle at the time, to assist in 
conveying them away; this she did by packing them 
up in a bundle, as things of no value, and walking 
boldly out with them, they were afterwards hidden 
under the pulpit of Kineef until the restoration. 

In the year 1707, the Regalia of Scotland were 
deposited in a room in Edinburgh Castle, but having 
never afterwards been exhibited, were reported to 
have been secretly conveyed to London, which was 
generally believed, till the year 1818, when a com- 
mission was appointed, consisting of some of thie 
nobility and gentry of Edinburgh, who met at the 
house of the governor, and, accompanied by the 
military band and the guard belonging to the Castle, 
opened the royal commision and proceeded to examine 
the room. The outer door, which was of oak, was 
found strongly secured, and when forced open dis- 
covered a second door formed of gratings of iron, 
and in the room beyond, a large strong box was 
found, which contained the articles they were seeking ; 
namely, the regal crown of pure gold, richly orna- 
mented with precious stones, and resting on a square 
cushion of crimson velvet; the sceptre of a hexagonal 
form and nearly three feet in length ; the sword of state, 
which measured five feet, and an official rod of silver 
the purpose of which was not well ascertained. 
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